*ras a very mild reply for her. Usually she would
;hrow a plate at his head. I could easily sympathize
;vith her. Two martyrs in a house makes misery. Bur
ror all the little man's pretence and high-flown language,
rhere was something solitary and frustrated in him that
:ouched me. He was so helpless, I couldn't escape see-
ng it. "My soul is in the country/3 he said, "My
beart is in art and literature. But I never see the coun-
try, aitd I never read a book,55 He had a bicycle; I
asked him why he didn't go out on that. He said he
was too lonely. I understood. And once you have
seen a sponger's point of view you have become his
hypnotized victim.
So we began going out into the Kentish woods to-
gether on the fine Sunday mornings. We lay under
trees and ate sandwiches and picked flowers. He rhap-
sodized on his new-found happiness, and I felt the warm
glow of self-conscious charity. We went farther afield:
at his suggestion I took him for a week-end to Brighton*
He introduced me to his aunt, a frail old lady who
painted quiet little water-colours and wrote poetry in
the style of Ella "Wheeler Wilcox, full of flickering fire*
sides and friendship's touch. With my mother we took
three weeks5 holiday together in Essex.
Now that I was grewing fond of Jack, my mother's
attitude towards him began to change. Perhaps she
was jealous of me and wanted him for herself. But as
soon as he had left the room she would start to suggest,
with much pantomime of secrecy, that he was merely
out for what he could get out of me. She would even
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